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heim, the head of the school and its most authoritative exponent, says in the 
introduction of his principal work on this subject that religion is "un aspect 
essentiel et permanent de l'humanite" ought to have reassured Mr. Webb. 
He could then have done Christianity a larger service by showing that it is 
able and ready to assimilate whatever of truth the new point of view of this 
school may ultimately prove to have contributed to a scientific understanding 
of religion. 

William K. Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

The Ethics of Euripides. By Rhys Carpenter. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 19^6. — pp. 48. 

This essay, by the professor of classical archaeology at Bryn Mawr, has a 
double claim upon the attention of students of ancient philosophy. In the 
first place, it is a systematic presentation of the moral ideals which reveal 
themselves in the speeches of Euripides's characters, as well as in the dramatic 
movement of his plots, and which accordingly (with proper precautions) may 
be taken as representing the dramatist's own moral ideals, for which he ex- 
pected the sympathy of his aujdienee. It is thus, in effect, an analysis of 
Greek morality at the time when philosophical reflection upon morality first 
became important. In the second place, it furnishes a most illuminating com- 
mentary upon the first five books of the Nicomachean Ethics, and especially 
upon the doctrine of the golden mean. I may add that to an extent of which 
the author appears not to be fully aware (cf. p. 44, n. 32) he has illustrated 
the ethical theory of Plato's Gorgias, which appears in more developed form 
in the Philebus — the theory that the highest good is to be found in measure 
and harmony. In relation to Aristotle, Professor Carpenter goes so far as to 
suggest (p. 9; cf. p. 45) "that the Aristotelian ethic is largely a prose statement, 
helped out by a certain quantity of logical fermentation, of what the tragic 
stage inculcated into Athenian audiences; and that the service of Aristotle in 
his famous Nicomachean Ethics was not so much that of creating a system of 
ethics as of supplying a logical and psychological framework for an otherwise 
highly developed and intelligently thought-out morality." 

Whatever degree of exaggeration one may be inclined to attribute to this 
statement, one is compelled to admit that the evidence presented shows that 
there is much truth in it. The doctrine of the mean is applied by Euripides 
to courage and fear; to mental and physical strenuousness; to sexual love; to 
the pursuit of pleasure; to anger and forgiveness; to the love of life; to the desire 
for the external goods of wealth, power, and honor; and, finally, to justice. 
In every case, excess and defect are harmful. Even where the ordinary 
course of human events does not seem to make this necessarily true, the 
intervention of divine powers nevertheless confirms it. " Nemesis completes 
the proof of the doctrine of the Mean" (p. 29). 

Professor Carpenter complicates his case by maintaining that in Euripides 
the norm from which excess and defect depart is invariably given by </>i<rts, 
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in the sense of the generic tendencies of the natural man. The right, he holds, 
is everywhere the xceri. <piiaw, "Man identifies himself in the world by a 
realization that he is an ordered part of it with a determinate place and 
function. It is his duty to fulfill that function, to play his part as Nature 
intended" (p. 37). 

The citations clearly show, on the one hand, that the distinctly abnormal 
(e. g., in sexual love) is felt to be wrong, and, on the other hand, that what is 
common is felt to be pardonable. But this is far from showing that in all the 
various departments of the moral life — for example, in facing danger and in 
the pursuit of wealth — it is nature that sets the norm. That moral law is 
natural law was, indeed, already an important opinion in Euripides's time, 
and he could hardly have remained unaffected by it. But that the observance 
of the golden mean and the imitation of nature are to be taken as constituting 
a single principle is, I believe, far from evident. 

The golden mean is the very essence of conservatism. From the age of the 
Sophists to the Darwinians, the imitation of nature has been the war-cry of 
radicalism. The name of Rousseau is sufficient to remind us of this. It is 
true that the two conceptions may be combined; and it appears that they are 
to some extent combined in Euripides. But they may as easily be separated. 
The golden mean may, for example, be known, not from the observation of 
nature, but by rational intuitions and by inference from such intuitions. 

This, I take it, is in principle what one finds in Aristotle. According to 
him, reason in man supervenes upon the animal man — i. e., upon man as a 
natural being — and remolds him according to its own higher standards. In 
this refashioning, the natural man does, indeed, in some measure predetermine 
the development, as any kind of material must in some measure predetermine 
the direction and limits of its transformations; but that is all. No silk purse 
from a sow's ear; but, after all, it requires more than the nature of silk ade- 
quately to determine the manufacture of silk purses. 

In commenting upon the identification of natural and moral, Professor 
Carpenter remarks that "there must have been an extraordinary sense for the 
community between man and the rest of the material world. The modern 
mind opposes itself to Nature" (p. 5). This is the contrast which Schiller 
has taught us to see, and upon which he based his theory of the distinctive 
temper of Greek and of modern art. For myself, I am thoroughly sceptical 
of it. The generation of Euripides was very well acquainted with the dif- 
ference between <pb<ns and dkais, and was by no means disposed to underesti- 
mate the extent of their divergence. 

It is true that from Hippias of Elis onward there is an unbroken line of 
Greek philosophers who found in <pi<ris the standard by which 0&r« is to be 
corrected; but, if I am right, these are not the philosophers of aristocracy, but 
the philosophers of democracy, the Cynics and Stoics. These are the men who 
revolted from the trammels of convention and the compromises of good sense 
and took nature as their guide. 

There is another of Professor Carpenter's theses that I feel inclined to ques- 
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tion: that the standard of nature is of necessity "absolutely individualistic" 
(p. 8). In particular, the sacrifice of one's own life seems to him beyond 
justification in any such scheme. For the individual, he says, thereby effaces 
"all possibility of further realizing his spiritual and bodily powers" (p. 43). 
Two possibilities are here overlooked, which the ethics of naturalism has by 
no means overlooked: first, that the nature of man may be essentially social, 
so that it is only in self -forgetful endeavor that its noblest possibilities are real- 
ized; and, secondly, that it may belong to the nature of man to die, and to die 
after a certain fashion. Is it, after all, so great a paradox: that it is possible in 
dying to realize humanity in its fulness? 

So much for disagreements, which — it will be understood — are a measure 
of the stimulating and provocative charm that the essay has had for me. It 
is a fine piece of scholarly work in a field from which we, as philosophers, have 
much to learn, and in which, unfortunately, few of us are competent to labor 
for ourselves. 



Theodore de Laguna. 



Bryn Mawr College. 
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